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TRAINING FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIANSHIP 
By Sabah C. N. Bogle, Principal, Carnegie Library School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 



There was recently presented to the 
faculty of the graduate school of one of 
our large universities, in partial fulfill- 
ment of the requirements for the degree 
of master of arts, a thesis on the "Place of 
the library in high schools of the first 
class in the vicinity of a designated city." 
The thesis was received as the most able 
which had ever been presented to this 
particular faculty. 

It was based upon a survey of forty-two 
high school libraries. The facts consid- 
ered were 

1. School enrollment 

2. Size of the library 

a. dimensions 

b. seating capacity 

c. number of volumes 

3. General usefulness of the library 

4. Number of hours the library is open 

5. Reading of pupils and their instruc- 
tion in the use of books in the library 

6. Use of current magazines 

7. Financial support 

8. Comments concerning the problem 
of each library 

9. Who has charge of the library? 

and 

10. Has she had special training for li- 
brarianship 

Of the forty-two people in charge of li- 
braries eleven had some library training 
or experience, while but two were grad- 
uates of accredited library schools and 
fully qualified as high school librarians. 
The effectiveness of the libraries shows 
plainly in the summing up: Where the 
librarian is trained "the library is attri- 
buted to be the common center of school 
interest"; where an already overworked 
teacher does her best to care for the libra- 
ry, even the need for a library and its 
place in the school activity fail to be rec- 
ognized. 

The district superintendent of high 
schools in our largest American city tells 
us: "It may be confidently asserted that 
the most potent single agency in the mod- 
ern cosmopolitan high school is the libra- 
ry." And one of the men foremost in vo- 



cational guidance in our public schools 
says, "I believe I am safe in saying that 
the school library will be the proof of the 
educational value of the new curriculum. 
When our schools have outgrown their 
cloister days and are aiming to prepare 
our boys and girls for the life they must 
live in a workaday world, the library will 
be the door of the opportunity of the 
present." 

We hear much, and rightly so, as to the 
present opportunity in library work, both 
for the individual and for general educa- 
tional development of each and every 
group. No greater opportunity offers to 
the well-trained and well-equipped indi- 
vidual for general educational develop- 
ment of particular groups than does that 
of high school library work. This being 
the case how thorough and broad must be 
the training of the librarian who can 
fully utilize such an opportunity! 

Preparation must be under way long be- 
fore the library school begins its miracle- 
expected year or two years of intensive 
training. A generation or two is not too 
long for the growth of those admirable 
qualities which for want of a better no- 
menclature are termed culture, tact, and 
appreciation of literature. Granted such 
preparation, then should follow the years 
of school life running the course of grade 
and high, and normal school succession 
and on through the college course. This 
latter should include in its required work 
literature, language, history, sociology, 
psychology of the saner sort, and logic, 
rather than the course leading to a de- 
gree in science and from which has been 
carefully deleted all literature and most 
languages ! 

It is unwise for one not possessing a 
college degree to contemplate high school 
library work. As a member of faculty the 
librarian should meet all general require- 
ments made of heads of other depart- 
ments. 
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As for the present the trend in educa- 
tional a&airs is far from clear-cut and 
definite, so the course in high school li- 
brarianship must be experimental and suf- 
ficiently flexible to adapt itself to chang- 
ing conditions and new needs. 

Certain fundamentals do, however, ex- 
ist and are basic to all courses in library 
work. However grouped, these fall very 
naturally under the four headings: Tech- 
nical; bibliographic; administrative; and 
(for want of a better term) contributory 
subjects. 

With these we are all familiar. It is 
upon the well-laid foundation of careful 
instruction in the general subjects that 
the special study of school library work 
should be built. In the technical groups 
the general principles of cataloging should 
be adapted to the special needs of school 
library work, so also with classification. 
Filing and indexing should be studied with 
high school demands in view. 

In the bibliographic subjects, a general 
course in book selection must be supple- 
mented by instruction and practice in the 
selection of books particularly valuable in 
a high school library, and emphasis must 
further be laid upon children's books as 
well. Government publications must be 
studied with curricula needs in mind, 
rather than those of the general public. 

Net only must public library adminis- 
tration be understood and its routine com- 



prehended, but the instruction in the ad- 
ministration of school libraries must be 
given with the principal's, faculty's and 
pupil's interests well considered. Corela- 
tion between libraries and schools, in- 
struction in use of libraries, brief history 
of education and the organization of high 
schools and the modern high school cur- 
riculum must all find a place in the pro- 
gram of studies which fits the high school 
librarian for her profession. Nor should 
practice work in a well-organized, well- 
equipped high school library be omitted or 
assigned to lower than second place in the 
scheme of things. 

To the training period should be con- 
fined those experiments which are solely 
for the individual's development, so that 
sure knowledge may direct those later ex- 
periments which are for the best develop- 
ment of the work undertaken. 

In an able paper presented by Mr. 
Frank K. Walter before another body of 
librarians he summed up briefly in this 
manner: 

"A library school course in school li- 
brary work to be satisfactory must 
provide facilities for first-hand observa- 
tion and practice in school library work, 
must require special interest and fitness 
from those specializing in school library 
work, and must have instructors with an 
intimate knowledge of school conditions." 

Courses will necessarily differ, but this 
statement remains substantially true to- 
day. 



